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appear in the same light before all the servants of the Company and the
general public. They also looked to the dignity and security of the
subordinate governments, as is revealed in their letter dated 9 December
1784: "Whatever representations from the native powers so connected
with our subordinate settlements, whatever propositions for future arrange-
ments, and above all whatever complaints against the conduct of
our Governments in those settlements are made to you, must be trans-
mitted through those Governments alone; with them you are imme-
diately to communicate on those subjects, and whatever steps you take in
consequence you are to pay every attention to the honor and dignity of
our servants placed by us in high situations. This is a line of conduct
due to them, as well from the character which they derive from
us as from the indispensable necessity of holding high hi the eyes of
the different powers of India, the weight and authority of every branch
of the British Government."2*

Civil Servants
The number of civil servants did not exceed 100 or 120 in those
early days. The letter of 25 October 1785 gives the increased number of
a6o.3<l There were special rules regarding the covenanted civil service of
India. Only those regularly admitted into the Company's service, and
those possessing the express authority of the Directors, could be enter-
tained as civil servants ; and the Governor General in Council was direct-
ed not to employ any one even though he might consider him fit.80 The
Directors had found that thirty persons, who were not covenanted civil
servants, had been employed in the civil service. Employing such un-
licensed persons meant not only additional expense but also superses-
sion of the regular employees of the Company. Hence was felt the neces-
sity of restricting the appointing powers of the Governor General in
Council, The offices were divided into different classes according to
their importance, the highest posts being given to senior ser-
vants of longest standing, though exceptions were permitted in cases
of exceptional ability. But retention of unnecessary posts was prohibited
even though held by persons who had rendered meritorious service.
Sons of the Directors were given preference at the time of appointment
and appear to have been given precedence in rank over others appointed
at the same time. So, in 1782 Richard Becher, then Mint Master at
Calcutta,51 represented to the Court of Directors that his eldest son
Richard Becher and second son Robert Becher, appointed writer and
cadet respectively on being nominated by him when he was a Director
of the Company, had not been given precedence over others as was cus-
tomary and as he had been assured would be done.32
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